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— tion again. He now calmly endeavored to find out | and constitution seemed to droop with exhaustion 
NARRATIVE. her story, or the cause of her derangement, but his) after their former unhealthy excitement, till at 











From Emerson’s Letters from the Egean. 
INSANITY. 

On our return to the hotel, we found the land- 
lord in a fiery dispute with two English gentlemen, 
who had just landed from a French brig in the bay. 
One was a fine looking young man of about four or 
fve and twenty, but apparently in the last stage of 
emaciation and disease ; and his companion, rather 
more robust, was endeavoring to persuade the Italian 
to give him quarters in the locanda. This, how- 
ever, he obstinately refused on the plea of the young 
ventleman’s illness, who was reclining, as we enter- 
ed, on a sofa, in a state of enfeebled exhaustion, 
with sunken cheek and lustreless eye, whilst the 
debate was proceeding ; and the landlord with ex- 
pressive shrugs unfeelingly pointed to his miserable 
appearance, and urged that as a few days must ter- 
minate his existence, he should not only have the 
annoyance of his death and interment, but his estab- 
lishment would lose its character, in the suspicious 
climate of Smyrna, by an inmate having expired 
in it. 

It was with difficulty that the elder gentleman 
procured permission for him to remain on the sofa, 
while he went to seek more hospitable quarters for 
him; he succeeded, however, and in the evening 
the invalid was removed to a house near St. Catha- 
rine’s Gardens, where he stretched himself on the 
bed from which he was destined never to arise. 
The particulars of his story, as they were related to 
us by his companion, combined with the circum- 
stances of his death, contained something peculiarly 
melancholy and romantic. 

His name was W , and his father, a gentle- 
man in opulent circumstances, is still resident in 
Dublin, where he was originally destined for the 
profession of medicine, in the preparatory studies 
for which he had made considerable advancement. 
It happened that the hospital in which he was in 
the habit of attending clinical lectures, and where 
a considerable portion of his time was spent, adjoin- 
ed a private establishment for the cure of insane 
patients, and the garden of the one was separated 
from the grounds of the other by a wall of inconsid- 
erable height. One day, whilst lingtring in the 
walks, in the rear ofthe hospital, his ear was struck 
with the plaintive notes of a voice in the adjacent 
garden, which sang with peculiar sweetness, a 
melancholy Irish air: curiosity prompted him to 
see who the minstrel was, and clambering into an 
aperture in the dividing wall, he saw immediately 
below him a beautiful girl, who sat in a mournful 
abstraction beneath a tree, plucking the leaves from 
a rose-bud as she sang her plaintive ditty. As she 
raised her head and observed the stranger before 
her, she smiled and beckoned him to come to her ; 
afier a moment’s hesitation and reflection on the 
“onsequences, he threw himself over the wall, and 
seated himself beside her. Her mind seemed ina 
state of perfect simplicity ; her disorder appeared 
to have given her all the playful gentleness of child- 
hood, and, as she fixed her dark expressive eyes on 
his, she would smile and caress him, and sing over 
and over the song she was trilling when he first 
heard her. Struck with the novelty of such a situ- 
ation, and the beauty of the innocent and helpless 
being before him, W stayed long enough to 








avoid detection, and then returned by the same 
means he had entered the garden, but not till she 
had induced him to promise to come again and see 
er. 
The following day he returned and found her at 
the same spot, where she said she had been singing 
for a long time before, in hopes to attract, his atten- 





efforts were unavailing, or her words so incoherent 
as to convey no connected meaning.—She was, 
however, more staid and melancholy while. he re- 
mained with her, and smiled and sighed, and wept 
and sang, by turns, till it was time for him to again 
bid her adieu. With the exception of those child- 
like wanderings, she betrayed-no other marks of in- 
sanity: her aberrations were .acrely playful and 
innocent; she was often sad and melancholy, but 
oftener lively and light-spirited. 

W. felt an excitement in her presence which 
he had never known before; she appeared to hima 
pure child of Nature, in the extreme of Nature’s 
loveliness. She seemed not as one whom reason 
had deserted, but as a being who had never mingled 
with the world, and dwelt in the midst of its vice 
and deformity in primeval beauty and uncontamina- 
ted innocence and affection. 

His visits were now anxiously repeated and as 
eagerly anticipated by his interesting companion, to 
whoin he found himself almost involuntarily attach- 
ed, the more so, perhaps, from the romantic circum- 
stances of the case, and the secrecy which it was 
absolutely necessary *o maintain of the whole affair, 
so that no ear was privy to his visits, and no eye 
had marked their meetings. At length, howerer, 
the matter began to effect < singular change in the 
mind of the lady, which became every day more and 
more composed, though stl subject to wanderings 
and abstraction; but the new passion, which was 
daily taking possession of ber mind, seemed to be 
eradicating the cause, or, atleast, counteracting the 
effects of her malady. 

This alteration was soon visible to the inmates of 
the house, and the progress of her recovery was so 
rapid as to induce them to seek for some latent cause, 
and to watch her frequent and prolonged visits to 
the garden ; the consequenre was, that at their next 
meeting an eye was on them which reported the 
circumstance of W: ’s visit to the superior of the 
establishment ; an immediate stop was then put to 
his return, and the lady’s walks confined to another 
portion of the grounds. The consequences. were 
soon obvious; her regret and anxiety served to re- 
call her disorder with redoubled vigor, and in the 
paroxysms of her delirium she eagerly demanded to 
be again admitted to see him. 

A communication was now made to her parents, 
containing a detail of all the circumstances,— 
her quick recovery, her relapse, and the apparent 
cause of both; and, after some conferences, it was 
resolved that W should be invited to renew his 
visits, and the affair be permitted to take its natural 
course. He accordingly repaired to the usual ren- 
dezvous, where she met him with the most impas- 
sioned eagerness, affectionately reproached his ab- 
sence, and welcomed him with fond and innocent 
caresses. He now saw heras frequently as before, 
and a second time her recovery was rapidly pro- 
gressing, till at length she was so far restored that 
her parents resolved on removing her to her own 
home, and she accordingly bade adien to the asylum. 

There were here some circumstances which 
W *s companion, Mr. R. , related indistinct- 
ly, or of which I retain but an imperfect recollec- 
tion; and he whocould only have informed me of 
them was gone to his long home before I heard his 
singular story. It appeared, however, that, after 
some farther intercourse, he was obliged to be ab- 
sent from Ireland for some time, and during that 
interval, the progress of her mind to perfect collect- 
edness continued uninterrupted; but her former 
memory seemed, to decay with her disease, and she 

















length, after a tedious recovery from a series of res 
lapses, her faculties were perfectly restored; but 
every trace of her former situation, or the events 
which had occurred during her illness and resi- 
dence in Dublin, had vanished like a dream from 
her memory, nor did her family ever venture to touch 
her feelings bya recurrence to them. 

In the mean time W returned, and eagerly 
flew to embrace, after so long a separation, her who 
had never passed from his thoughts and his remem- 
brance. Her family felt for him the warmest grati- 
tude and affection, from the consciousness that he 
had been made the main instrument in the restora- 
tion of their daughter, but the issue of this interview 
they awaited with the most painful suspense. She 
had long ceased to mention his name, or betray any 
symptom of recollecting him; he seemed to have 
passed from her remembrance with the other less 
important items of her situation, and this moment 
was now to prove to them whether any circumstance 
could make the stream of melancholy roll back to 
this distracted period of her intellect. 

From the shock of that interview W. never 
recovered. She received him as her family had 
anticipated ; she saw him as a mere uninteresting 
stranger; she met him with calm and cold _polite- 
ness, and could ill conceal her astonishment at the 
agitation and despair of his manner, when he found 
too truly, that he was no longer remembered with 
the fond affection he had anticipated. He could 
not repress his anxiety to remind her of their late 
attachment, but she only heard his distant hints with 
astonishment and haughty surprise. He now found 
that the only step which remained for him was to 
endeavor to make a second impression on her reno- 
vated heart; but he failed. There was still some 
mysterious influence which attached their minds, 
but the alliance on her part had totally changed its 
former tone, and when she did permit her thoughts 
to dwell upon him, it was rather with aversion than 
esteem ; and her family, after long encouraging his 
addresses, at length persuaded him to forego his 
suit, which with a heavy and a hopeless heart he 
assented to, and bade her adieu forever. 

But the die of his fortune was cast; he could no 
longer walk heedlessly by those scenes where he 
had once spent hours of happiness, and he felt that, 
wander where he might, that happiness could never 
return. At length, to crown his misery, the last 
ray of hope was shortly after shaded by the marriage 
of his mistress. W now abandoned every pros- 
pect at home, and, in order to shake off that melan- 
choly which was gathering like rust around his 
heart, went to the Continent; but change of scene 
is but a change of ill to those who must bear with 
them the cause of their sorrow, and find within 
‘that aching void the world can never fill.” He 
hurried in vain from one scene of excitement to 
another; society had no spell to soothe his memory, 
and change no charms to lull it. 

** Still slowly pass’d the melancholy day, 
And still the Stranger wist not where to stray.”’ 

At length he joined the cause of the struggling 
Greeks, and his name has been often and honorably 
mentioned among the companions of Lord Byron at 
Missolonghi. After his Lordship’s death he still 
remained in Greece, but his constitution was too 
weak to permit him to be of active service as a Pa- 
likari. He had, therefore, taken a post in the gar- 
rison, which held possession of the castle and town 
of Navarino, in the Morea, and was wounded in the 
action at Sphacteria, in the summer of 1825. 

The unskilful management of a native surgeon 

















gradually forgot her lover. 
Long protracted illness ensued, and her spirits 


during his confinement in the fortress, previous to 
its surrender to Ibrahim Pacha, and a long and dan- 





gerous fever from the malaria of Pylos, combined 
with scanty diet and bad attendance fram his Greek 
domestics, unite? with his broken spirit to bring on 
a rapid consumption. 

ii was under these circumstances that Mr. R i 
who now accompanied him, had found him at a vil- 
lage in the district of Maina, and had since paid 
him every attention in his power. By cautious man- 
agement and gentle voyages he had brought him to 
Hydra, where he was enabled to procure him a pas- 
sage in a French vessel, from whence he hoped to 
find a British ship to land him in England, where 
his last moments might be watched by friendly eyes, 
and his bones rest with his fathers. The particu- 
lars of his inhospitable reception here, [ have al- 
ready recounted; but we at last saw him fixed un- 
der the care of an old French officer at Smyrna, 
who engaged to pay him every requisite attention, 
ill = should depart for Europe, or for another 
world, 

The following day we called to see W , but 
we found that human sympathy would soon cease to 
avail him; that the step of death was already on his 
threshold. The surgeon of one of the ships of war 
had been to see him, but all prospect of his surviving 
had fled. The fatigue of his removal from the ves- 
sel, his exposure to the sun in the boat while land- 
ing, and his annoyance at the inn, seemed to have 
hurried down the few remaining sands of his glass ; 
and he felt himself that time was drawing toa close 
with him. 

He was perfectly collected, and, as fully as he 
could, was giving his last directions to his friend 
who had so generously attended him; he spoke 
much of his family, and gave particular messages 
to each, pointing out to R the various little 
trinkets which he wished to send them as dying 
memorials of himself; a ring, which he still wore 
on his finger, which bore the inscription, ‘‘ To the 
memory of my dear mother,” he desired might be 
buried with him, together with a locket which was 
suspended from his neck, and contained a lock of 
raven hair: he did not mention whose. 

But words could not paint the expression of his 
countenance, nor the sad sublimity of his voice, 
when, for the last time, he feebly grasped the hand 
of his affectionate friend, thanked him for all his 
former kindness, and bade him his last mortal fare- 
well; he shortly after sank into an apparently 
painless lethargy, from which he never aroused 
himself. 

It was evening before he died; there was not a 
breath of wind to wave the branches of the peach- 
trees around his window, through which the sun- 
beams were streaming on his death-bed, tinged 
with the golden dyes of sunset. It was a remote 
corner of Symrna, and no sound disturbed the si- 
lent progress of death ; the sun went down atiength 
behind the hills; the clear calm voice of the Muez- 


zen from his tower, came from the distant city, and 


again all was repose. We approached the bed of 
W , but his soul had bidden adieu to mortality ; 
he had expired but a moment before, without a sigh 
and without a struggle. 

The following day the remains of poor W—— 
were interred in the English burying-ground. The 
few travellers at the moment in Smyrna attended, 
and the Janissaries of the Consul preceded the cof- 
fin, which was borne by four sailors, and covered 
with an English ensign. Ina solitary corner of the 
cemetary, beside a group of cypresses, his grave 
was dug by the attendants of the British hospital ; 
and his last remains rested by those of his coun- 
trymen who have fallen victims to the climate of the 
Levant. 

Mr. Arundel, the chaplain to the factory, read the 
service of the church over his tomb ; and perhaps it 
never was pronounced under more melancholy cir- 
cumstances, beneath the calm bright sky of Asia, 
on an eminence which looked down on the bustle 
of the city, but was far removed from its din and 
clamor, and disturbed by no sound save the sigh of 
his friend, the hum of the glittering insects flutter- 
ing in the sunshine, and the hollow rattle of the 
clay on the receptacle of the wanderer's dust. 
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MORALITY. 











THE BOY THAT TOLD A LIE FOR A PENNY. — 


AsI was riding through the streets of New- 
Brunswick, a little boy stepped up to my carriage 
and said, 

‘Sir, did you not leave your carriage standing 
down street?” 

** Yes, I stopped before Mr. D. 

‘“* That’s the place, Sir.” 

* And what of that?” 

** Why there was a boy went to your wheel, with 
a pair of pincers, and was about to take out your 
linch pin.” 

“* Ay? and what was he going to do with the linch 
pin?” 

‘* He was going to sell it to the blacksmith; but 
I drove him away, so that he did not take it out. 
Will you please to give mea penny for driving him 
away.” 

** Do you not know, my boy, that it is very wick- 
ed to tell lies ?” 

At this he blushed, saying, ‘‘ I have not told a 
lie,” and immediately turned round and ranoff. 1 
knew that he did not tell the truth, because I stop- 
ped only halfa minute at Mr. D ’s store, just 
long enough to step into the door and take a little 
bundle. As I rode along I could not help thinking 
of the awful sin of telling false stories. This boy 
told five or six lies in less than two minutes. He 
did not, probably, intend to tell but one at that time, 
bat as I questioned him, he told others to make the 
first appear true. This is the way with liars, and 
when children begin to tell wrong stories about ve- 
ry little things, there is no certainty that they will 
ever stop, till they are sent down to hell where liars 
have their portion forever, in the lake that burneth 
with fire and brimstone [S. S. Journal. 


’s store. 








THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 








From the N. J. Sabbath School Journal. 
NOT GOOD ENOUGH. 

“OQ, Iam not good enough,” was the answer of 
a gay and thoughtless roung lady, to a friend of Sab- 
bath schools, upon being asked whether she was a 
teacher in that most valuable institution. 

**Not good enough? Do you realize what you 
say, my young friend? Has the great God reveal- 
ed that most importaut of all secrets—the depravi- 
ty of your own soul, and that you are not good, but 
unholy, in his sight? Has the Spirit taught you 
that you are not worthy to teach the first principles 
of Christianity aad holiness, to the lambs of the 
sheep-fold? But you study the Scriptures yourself, 
do you not?” 

*O Yes!” 

“Then you think there is merit in acquiring 
knowledge of Jesus, and of his doctrine of salva- 
tion, and withholding that knowledge from the dear 
children of our churches, do you?” 

“Oh no! but there are others who are solicitous 
to be teachers ; and I will not stand in the way of 
any who esteem it a privilege.” 

‘* But do you eat daily of the bounties and luxu- 
ries that the Lord has wrought with his own hand, 
and will not so much as “ feed his Lambs.” Not 
good enough to teach a little child about the Sa- 
viour’s life, sufferings, and death, and yet sit and 
sing those most solémn words of self-dedication to 
God :— 

- * Lord thou wilt hear me when I pray, 

lam for ever thine, 
I fear before thee a/l the day, 
Nor would I dare to sin. 
“* And even this very morning, at the family altar, 
you sang 
“I sigh from this body of sin to be free, 
Which hinders my joy and communion with thee ; 
What’er thou deniest, O give me thy ce, 
The Spirit’s sure witness or smiles of thy face.” 

‘© O my dear young friend, do you feel that un- 
worthiness, and make use of those most solemn 
words? or are they vainly used upon a thoughtless 
tongue 7” 


Upon this she lefi the room, giving me the oppor- 


* 


tunity to meditate and dwell more intently upon th 
subject ; whether it was real contrition of soul tad 
a true sense of her unworthiness, or whether it was 
a mere excuse, to satisfy a friendly inquiry, and her 
own conscience. Now I reasoned within myself 
and said, if there be feelings of contrition and real 
unworthiness of soul, her cry would at once be 
“* Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” “ What. 
soever my hands find to do, let me do it with » 
might,” for time is hastening away—opportunit 
will soon be passed by—‘‘ The harvest will soon by 
over, and O, my soul will not be saved.” But in g 
few moments, she again returned, with all that 
youthful life and vivacity that is incident to youn 
people, probably supposing that she had given an 
excuse that was highly satisfactory. 

** Well, said I, I suppose your little brothers ang 
sisters attend the Sabbath school.” 

pi but they don’t learn much, they are 5 
wild.’ , 

“Then you can call them around you once a day 
at least, and assist them in committing one verse. 
which would enable them to recite on the Sabbath 
7 verses, and that would be a fine lesson for chil. 
dren of their age.” 

“‘O dear! I have not time to do that. Papa 
teaches them every Sabbath morning, and is very 
punctual. I think that will answer.” 

Another excyse, thought I; not time enough? Are 
not parties, ceremonious calls, evening walks, and 
hours spent at the toilet!—‘*O Yes, but these are 
indispensable, for if I live in the world I must con- 
form to the world.”  ‘‘ Yes, inconsiderate young 
lady, conform! even if the price be the expense of 
your precious immortal soul.” ‘‘ Not good enough,” 
again echves, but “ by their fruits ye are to know 
them.” 

Very soon she sat down with her sewing, and com- 
menced a course of conversation upon the irregu- 
larities and unfaithfulness of Christians, and the 
ambassadors of Christ ; passing a general censure, 
and that upon some who were truly evangelical, 
My opinion now formed its crisis, and was.ready to 
exclaim, O the misery, and blindness, and wickeé 
ness of self-excuse. Leanness shall be sent into 
thy soul, if thou comest not up to the help of the 
Lord against the mighty. A TEacuer. 


—— 
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THE NURSERY. 








From the Youth’s Friend. 
PERSEVERANCE. 

** Indeed, I cannot do allthis long piece of work, this 
afternoon, mother,” said Margaret, quite sorrowful- 
ly, ‘it is so late, and I want to go and see those 
little girls at aunt Mary’s.” 

‘You camnot go to your aunt Mary’s, Margaret, 
till your work is finished. You do not know, my 
child, how great things may be accomplished by 
industry and perseverance. Sit still, and do not go 
running about from one thing to another, es you do 
sometimes, and you will see that your work will be 
done in time.” 

‘* Indeed, itis quite impossible, mother,” Margaret 
replied, her eyes filling with tears that were just 
ready to flow; but ber mother had left the room. 
And Margaret feared that it was in vain she had 
hoped to enjoy the expected pleasure. She held up 
the hopeless task before her, “‘ all this seam to sew, 
and then so many yards to hem, | cannot get it done, 
it is impossible,” she again repeated as she let it fall 
in despair. 

But after a few moments’ reflection she took it up, 
and very sadly sat down to work. Margaret worked 
on steadily, and she was soon surprised to find that 
sbe had so much done; and she determined to sit 
still, as her mother had said, and see how nearly 
she could finish her work. 

Soon her brother Charles came in. ‘ Make haste, 
Margaret,” said he, “and, see this, parade in the 
street, it is very fine indeed.” Margaret wished to 
go very much ; but she looked at her work, and, repli- 
ed, that she was very busy, and he must excuse her. 
Charles laughed, and went without her. Her little 





sister then invited. her to come and play with her, 
and dress her new waxen doll, But Margaret did 
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AUNT ERED 





not rise from her seat, and before the appointed 
time, she had the pleasure of taking her work to her 
mother entirely finished. 

«J am glad to see, my dear child,” said her mo- 
ther, ‘that you have thus conquered the natural 
indolence and restlessness of your disposition. [I 
knew you could do what I asked you in good time, 
if you would try. I wished you to go to your aunt 
Mary’s, as the lively little girls you will see there 
are the daughters of an old friend of mine. And 
now as you have felt the satisfaction of exerting 

ourself to do well, I hope you will never forget this 

afternoon’s lesson. The Holy Scriptures teach us 
not only to be ‘ fervent in spirit,’ but also ‘diligent 
in business.’ These commands are solemnly united: 
and may it be the first desire of my daughter’s heart, 
now in her early days, to walk in the way which 
God has marked out for them that love him, the 
way of his commandments.” 
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AMERICAN WOMEN. 

The zeal with which the cause of Liberty was 
embraced by the women of America, during the 
war of our revolution, has often been mentioned 
with admiration and praise. The following anec- 
dotes will forcibly illustrate the extent and strength 
of this patriotic feeling: 

To Mrs. Pinckney, the wife of Colonel Charles 
Pinckney, a British officer once said—‘ It is impos- 
sible not to admire the intrepid firmness of the la- 
dies of your country. Had your men but half their 
resolution, we might give up the contest. America 
would be invincible.’ 

Mrs. Daniel Hall having obtained permission to 
pay a visit to her mother on John’s Island, was on 
the point of embarking, when an officer stepping 
forward, in the most authoritative manner demand- 
ed the key of her trunk. ‘ What do you expect to 
find there?’ asked the lady. ‘I seek for treason,’ 
was the reply. ‘ You may save yourself the trouble 
of search, then,’ said Mrs. Hall—‘ You may find a 
plenty of it at my tongue’s end.’ 

An officer, distinguished by his inhumanity and 
constant oppression of the unfortunate, meeting 
Mrs. Charles Elliott in a garden adorned with a 
great variety of flowers, asked the name of the 
camomile, which appeared to flovrish with pecu- 
liar luxuriance—‘ The Rebel Flower,’ she replied. 
‘Why was that name given to it?’ asked the officer. 
‘Because,’ rejoined the lady, ‘ it thrives most when 
most trampled upon.’ 

So much were the ladies attached to the whig 
interest, habituated to injuries, and so resolute in 
supporting them, that they would jocosely speak of 
misfortunes, though at the moment severely suffer- 
ing under their pressure. Mrs. Sabina Elliott, hav- 
ing witnessed the activity of an officer, who had 
ordered the plundering of her poultry houses, find- 
ingan old muscovy drake, which had escaped the 
general search, still straying about the premises, 
had him caught, and mounting a servant on horse- 
back, ordered him to follow and deliver the bird to 
the officer, with her compliments, as she concluded 
that in the hurry of departure, it had been left alto- 
gether by accident. 

The contrivances adopted by the ladies, to carry 
from the British garrison supplies to the gallant de- 
fenders of their country, were highly creditable to 
their ingenuity, and of infinite utility to their friends. 
The cloth of many a military coat, concealed with 
art, and not unfrequently made an appendage to 
female attire, has escaped the vigilance of the 
guards, expressly stationed to prevent smuggling, 
and speedily converted into regimental shape, worn 
triumphantly in battle. Boots have, in many in- 
stances, been relinquished by the delicate wear- 
er to the active partisan. I have seen a horseman’s 
helmet concealed by a well arranged head dress, 
and epaulettes delivered’ from the folds of the simple 
cap of a matron. Feathers and cockades were 
much in demand, and so cunningly hid, and hand- 
somely presented, that he could have been. no true 
Knight, who did not feel the obligation to defend 


them to the last extremity. ° 





——— 


In the a sige of wanton asperities towards 
the patriotic Fair, the aggressors were not unfre- 
quently answered with a keenness of repartee that 
left them little cause for triumph. The haughty 
Tarleton, vaunting his feats of gallantry to the great 
disparagement of the officers of the Continental 
Cavalry, said to a lady at Wilmington, ‘I have a 
very earnest desire to see your far-famed hero, Colo- 
nel Washington.’ ‘Your wish, Colonel, might have 
been fully gratified,’ she promptly replied, ‘ had you 
ventured to look behind you after the battle of the 
Cowpens.’ It was in this battle, that Washington 
had wounded Tarleton in the hand, which gave rise 
to a still more pointed retort. Conversing with Ars. 
Wiley Jones, Colonel Tarleton observed,—‘ You 
appear to think very highly of Colonel Washington, 
and yet I have been told, that he is so ignonant a 
fellow, that he can hardly write his own name.’ ‘It 
may be the case,’ she readily replied, ‘ but no man 
better than yourself, Colonel, can testify, that be 
knows how to make Ais mark.’ 


——ae— 
REVOLUTIONARY ANECDOTE. 

The following fact took place during the period 
when Washington and the half-starved, half-clad 
troops, were in winter quarters at Valley Forge.— 
A young man, not quite twenty, from the western 
part of Massachusetts, was on guard before the 
General’s door, marching back and forth in the 
snow, on a tremendous cold morning. Washing- 
ton came out and accosted him, ‘ My friend, how 
long have you been on guard here?’ ‘ Nearly two 
hours, sir.’ ‘ Have you breakfasted?’ ‘ No, sir.’— 
‘Give me your gun, and go breakfast at my table.’ 
He did so, and Washington marched the rounds till 
he returned. 








REVIEW. 








For the Youth’s Companion. 

LITTLE ROBERT’S FIRST DAY AT THE SABBATH 

SCHOOL.—Published by the Am. Sab. Sch. Union—1829. 

Little Robert and his mother kept a turnpike 
gate, somewhere in England, we suppose.—The 
book does not tel], however, uor does it tell wheth- 
er the story isa true story or not. We think, chil- 
dren, that truth has great advantage over fiction, 
because when a man would write the history of a 
little boy, for instance, with whom he had been ve- 
ry well acquainted, it would all seem very natural— 
just as if it was true; but if a man were to make 
up a boy and imagine how he would talk and act, 
and then write it all down, it would be strange if 
he did not forget to day how his boy looked and 
acted yesterday, and soevery body would know, af- 
ter all, that he was not areal boy. Little Robert 
and his mother kept a turnpike gate, and when he 
was about 10 years old, ‘the family of the Rus- 
sells” moved into the neighborhood, and opened a 
Sabbath school, and after a while Robert obtained 
permission from his parents to attend. This little 
book is an account of his first day’s attendance. In 
the forenoon, Mr. Russeli the superintendent, read 
and explained the parable of the sower. His re- 
marks were very good. We hope that you will read 
this part of the book twice. Then follows an ac- 
count of the behaviour of several of the boys—in 
particular “the talkative boy,” ‘ the ignorant boy” 
and “‘the ungrateful boy.” In the afternoon, Mr. 
Russell asked the children about the sermon they 
bad heard, and read the history of the prodigal son, 
and told them how applicable it was to themselves. 
Then, after turning a boy out of school for bad con- 
duct, and making some appropriate remarks on the 
occasion, he gave a parting address to the children. 

Now, little Robert is the hero of the story, and 
we will try to learn something of his character. 
Perhaps you would like to know whether he was a 
Christian. This is an important inquiry, and we 
must confess we hardly know how to answer it, for 
the author has not made it very plain, what he 
thought about it himself. Let us examine. On 


the tenth page it says that “he offered up his 
thanks to God for his care and goodness, and be- 
songht him to. make his life a biessing to himself 
and his parents, and to bestow his favour on him 


throughout the day, cspecially at the school.” This 
was his prayer on Sabbath morning, before he went 
toschool. One would think by this that Robert 
was a Christian, for wicked boys would not pray 
te . Now look at the 19th page. Robert, after 
hearing the remarks of the superintendent, ‘ felt 
quite in a new world, and was desirous to improve 
his knowledge by all he saw and heard,” page 2 
and 26—“ he prayed that God would preserve him 
from encouraging such hateful passions in bis own 
bosom, anc that he might possess that meekness 
and gentleness which was in Christ Jesus.” Sure- 
ly, this looks like the Christian temper. Now tarn 
along to page 27, and there it reads “ Robert had 
heard but little of religion at home. The only Bi- 
ble they possessed was a very old one, but Robert 
had read this as well as he was able, and as often 
as he could ; he was not therefore, ignorant of the 
truths of the gospel, but they had not yet commun) 
cated with divine power to his mind.” If this was 
the case, he had not been converted, and if he had 
not been converted, he was not a Christian, and if 
he was not a Christian there was no goodness in the 
prayer which he had offered. When Robert en- 
tered the place of worship, he prayed that what he 
might hear might be the means of his salvation. 
And on his return, after school, he went into a copse 
and prayed, ‘I have been a very sinful child, O 
Lord, for my heart is wicked. O Lord grant me 
thy grace, that I may seek forgiveness through thy 
well beloved Son.” After this, he went home and 
related to his mother the occurrences of the day, 
by which she was much affected. Now, children, 
does the author mean to have us believe that Rob- 
ert was a Christian or not?—It appears to us that 
he has left a very important point quite unsettled. 
We suppose that he meant to hold up little Robert 
as a pattern fur other little boys, but, you know, 
there is a very great difference between a person 
who is a Christian and a person who is not. You 
know too that children are not Christians by na- 
ture, and when God takes away the heart of stone 
and gives an heart of flesh, a very great change 
takes place. Robert must have been a very good 
or avery bad boy. He prayed in the morning, 
and again in the school, and again in the church, 
and again in the copse, and yet the author intimates 
that he was not a Christian. How is this to be ac- 
counted for? We suspect that little Robert was 
an imaginary boy, and that our author was not so 
well acquainted with him as he ought to have been. 
There are some good things in this little book, but 
we think it will never rank among the first of Sab- 
bath school books. Children, read it for yourselves, 
and be prepared to answer the question, “ what do 
you think of little Robert?” REVIEWER. 








OBITUARY. 





DEATH OF GEORGE A—. 

George A , a member of the Sabbath school, 
Andover, Mass. died during the last year, in the 
15th year of his age. He was from a child remark- 
ble for his seriousness, even while others around 
him were very gay and sportive. He was natural- 
ly modest and retiring in his disposition, and sel- 
dom communicated his feelings to others. When 
asked by his friends why he always appeared so se- 
rious——*‘ O,” said he, ‘‘I have much to think of 
about death—I think I shall not live long.” He 
was always obedient, kind and affectionate te his 
superiors—seldom mingled with other boys of his 
age in their plays and amusements—and was espe- 
cially careful to shun all those boys who quarrel, 
call each other hard names, swear, and lie. He ai- 
ways chose those for his companions who were kind 
and affectionate. 

He became a member of the Sabbath school 
while quite young, and continued during his life to 
be strongly attached to it. Asa Sabbath school 
scholar he was always punctual and constant in his 
attendance, and recited his lessons very much to 
the satisfaction of his teacher. Sometimes he was 
so unwell, that his mother thought it not prudent 











for him to attend meeting all day, and go to the 
Sabbath school too, which was usually held at neon 
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of the Sabbath. “ Well,” said George “I cannot 
stay away from the Sabbath school. I will therefore 
stay at home this morning, so that I may be able to 
attend the Sabbath school at noon.” 

A few months previous to his death, he went 
from home for the purpose of attending a public 
school. While absent he was taken quite ill, and 
returned home only about a week before he died.— 
When he saw his mother, he said to her, ‘‘ You see 
I cannot live long, mother—I thought I should not, 
as soon as I was taken sick, and [ was anxious to 
go home and die, if this was the time when I must 
die, in order that I might let you know that I hope 
I have become a Christian. I hope, my dear moth- 
er, [ obtained a new heart some time before I left 
home, but I did not like to say any thing about it, 
jest I might be deceived. But I am glad to tell 
you now, | hope I do not die an impenitent sinner!— 
Before I hoped in Christ, I used to be much terrr- 
fied at the thought of death—but now my fear of 
death is gone—at thought of it I feel calm and hap- 
py, and when it is God’s will, I am ready to die.— 
Yes, mother, I am even anxious to die. O why 
should I wish tolive any longer in this world—such 
a world of sin and death?” 

He often requested his friends to read to him 
from the precious Bible—he wished them to select 
those passages which told about Jesus Christ. He 
was delighted more especially with the representa- 
tion given of Christ in the 10th of John, where he 
is spoken of as the Good Shepherd who giveth his 
life for the sheep. He has left to all who best knew 
him, satisfactory evidence that he was really a lamb 
of Christ’s flock, and as such is now forever at rest 
in the bosom of his love —Sab. Sch. Treasury. 














NATURAL HISTORY. 





COMBAT WITH A BEAR, 

As Mr.Daniel Oaks and his son were in the field 
at work a few days ago, in Stamford, Vt. they des- 
cried a huge bear; the son went home for his rifle, 
shot the animal and he fell. The father seized a 
club, and ran to despatch him; but Bruin had no 
idea of being knocked on the head like a dog ; he 
sprang up, raised himself on his hind feet, and stood 
on the defensive. And here, it appears, he proved 
himself an excellent boxer; for as Mr. Oaks was 


ATTACHMENT OF BIRDS.—A correspondent of the Maga- 
zine of Natural History relates the ance a There were 
two remarkably fine Ostriches, male «nd female, kept in the Ro- 
tunda of Jardin du Roi. The skylight over their heads having 
been broken, the glaziers proceeded to repair it, and, in the course 
of their work, lét fall a triangular piece of glass. Not long af- 
ter this, the female ostrich was taken ill, and died after an hour 
or two of great agony. The body was opened, and the thruat 
and stomach were found to have been dreadfully lacerated by the 
sharp corners of the glass which she had swallowed. From 
the moment his companion was taken from him, the male 
bird had no rest; he appeared to be incessantly searching for 
something, and daily wasted away. He was moved from the 
spot, in the hope that he would forget his grief, he was allowed 
more liberty, but nought availed, and he literally pined himself 
to death.”? The same contributor, althongh on the authority of 
other persons, tells a tale, which many of our readers will, prob- 
ably, think is not to be too implicitly received, of a crane being 
cured of its grief for the loss of its mate by the placing of a look- 
ing glass in the aviary, the reflection from which is said to have 
deluded the bird to the recovery of its health and spirits, which 
were rapidly declining. . 








EDITORIAL. 








WHAT SHALL I DO WHILE I STAY? 

A person resolves to do any particular action, 
when he thinks about it carefully, concludes it is 
best to do it, and says in his heart ‘1 will do it.’ 
That conclusion or purpose is called his resolution, 
and he says I have made a resolution about it. Now 
it is probable that many children, when they read 
last week about “ carrying nothing out of the world 
when they die,” had some serious thoughts about 
it; and we shall be happy to learn, either in this 
world or another, that they have also formed a good 
resolution about it. To assist them in doing so, 
and in helping them to fulfil their resolution also, 
we now wish to inquire about it, and write a little 
more about going out of the world. We will sup- 
pose that achild read our remarks last week, and 
then thought with himself after this manner. - 

‘Is this true? Must I die, and go out of the 
world, and never come back? Is it true, that while 
my body is laid in the grave, my soul will go up to 
the throne of God to give account to him, and be 
received to heaven or sent to hell? Is it true, that 
if { should gain all the houses and lands and silver 
and gold in the world, I could carry none of it away, 
but must go as poor and empty as the beggar child 
who is in want of all things? Is it true, that I must 
make my departure very soon, and may be called 
this very day or night? If all this is true, what 
shall [do? What is right? What is prudent and 





aiming a tremendous blow at his head, he parried 
the stroke, and withhis dexter paw laid his antago- 
nist on the ground.— How betting stood at that stage 
of the combat we kave not heard. But no sooner 
had Mr. Oaks got upon his feet again, than Bruin 
tried his strength at a back hug; and grappling his 
antagonist, began to squeeze him most unmerciful- 
!y—when the son having in the mean time reloaded 
his rifle, placed the muzzle insuch a position as not 
to endanger his father, and sent a ball through the 
bear’s head. Accounts differ as to the magnitude 
of the animal. Some say he weighed 250, some 
300, others400 Ibs. Others again say he was exceed- 
ingly lean, and would have weighed four hundred, 
if he had been well fatted.— Berkshire American. 


oa 
Anecdote of Dogs.—All dogs can swim, although 
some dislike the water, and take it with difficulty 


at the bidding of their masters. The bull-dog 
would appear the least likely to combat such a 
heavy sea as the Newfoundland dogs often do; and 
yet the following circumstance is well authentica- 
ted ;—On bozrd a ship, which struck upon a rock 
near the shore during a gale, were three dogs :— 
two of the Newfoundland variety, and an English 
bull-dog, rather small in growth, but very firmly 
built and strong. It was important to have a rope 
carried ashore; and as no boat could live for an 
instant in the breakers towards the land, it was 
thought that one of the Newfoundland dogs might 
succeed ; but he was not able to struggle with the 
waves and perished. The other Newfoundland 
dog upon being thrown overboard, shared a similar 
fate; but the bull dog, though not habituated to 
the water, swam-triumphantly to land, and thus 
saved the lives of the persons on board. Among 
them was his master, a military officer, who still has 
the dog in his possession. 


safe? What do wise and good men advise me? 
What does my Creator and Judge require? 

‘One thing I resolve todo. Since I must go 
out of the world, I will be always ready to go. 1 
am not now ready, for I have sinned against God ; 
and if he should call me to his judgment-seat, | 
cannot be accepted and saved. But I will arise and 
go to him now; [ will repent of my sins and confess 
them, and for Christ’s sake beg for his mercy. I 
will look to the Lamb of God, for he taketh away 
the sins of the world. I wil’ go to the blessed Re- 
deemer, for he will not cast out any that come to 
him, and is able to save them to the utmost. I will 
also pray every day, while J am spared, that God 
will keep me from every evil way, and lead me in 
the way everlasting. 1 will watch against sin, and 
fight the good fight of faith—strive to enter in at 
the strait gate, and remember that thg,time is short. 

As I can carry nothing‘away, J will not be anzious 
for. those things that perish with the using. O here 
is a precious direction which Christ has given me, 
(John vi. 27,) ‘‘ Labor not for the meat that per- 
isheth, but for that meat which endureth unto ever- 
lasting life.” And another, (Matt. vi, 25, 32—34, 
“Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat, 
or what ye shall drink ; nor yet for your body, what 
ye shall put on. ~ -- - -- Your heavenly Father 
knoweth that ye have need of these things. But 
seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness, and all these things shall be added unto you. 
Take, therefore, no thought for the morrow, for the 
morrow shall take thought for the things of itself.” 
Yes, I will not be a worldling, to have my portion 
in earthly thingsand perish. Others may get rich- 
es, and honors, and pleasures, and gay clothing, 
and ‘‘all the earth calls good and great.” I will 





not lay up treasures which the thief can steal, the 
moth and rust corrupt, and the fires of the last day 
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consume. I will seek an inheritance, not earthly 
and fading; not one that I can carry away; not 
one that will be a mill-stone about my neck in the 
lake of fire ; but one which is “ reserved in heaven 
for me” against I come, if 1 am one of those who 
love Christ and long for his appearing. 

‘I will try to do good, while 1 am passing thro’ 
the world. ‘This is the example of Christ, who 
“went about doing good.” Paul and the other 
apostles of our Lord seemed to live for no other 
purpose, than to toil and suffer themselves, and be 
useful to their fellow men. Some people seem to 
have no wish but to indulge themselves and be hap- 
py. Others are happy only when they are doing 
good ; and I am sure they are far more happy than 
the others. I will cast in my lot with them. | 
will serve God first, and then serve my generation 
according to his will. I willevery day ask, what 
the Lord will have me do, and what way I can take 
to be useful. I will relieve the cares and sorrows of 
my beloved parents, and try to make my brothers 
and sisters happy, and all others that are about me 
inthe house. When at school or among my com- 
panions, I will be obedient to my teachers, and af. 
fectionate to my school-fellows and little friends. 
If I can feed the hungry, or clothe the ragged, or 
nurse the sick, or comfort those who are in any 
trouble, I will cheerfully do it and account ita 
privilege and honor. I will cultivate my mind 
and form habits of industry, that I may be more 
and more useful as I grow up. I will esteem that 
day as wasted, which is spent in idleness or vain 
amusement. Tet me live to be useful, and I shall 
be happy. Then shall I be ready to go, whenev- 
er the summons shall come.’ 

Which of our juvenile readers have formed res- 
olutions like these, when reflecting that they are 
going out of the world, and that they can carry noth- 
ing with them? 

= tet CETTE OP REST, ATL ACA EIEN LE ED, 
QUARRELING. 
AMELIA. 

Dear Mother, I never did know till this day, 
The value of family peace ; 

So very unpleasant my visit has been, 
I was glad to obtain a release. 

My cousins have quarrelled the whole afternoon ; 
And if we attempted to play, 

There covld nothing be done, because each little girl 
Insisted on having her way. Q 

If to walk in the garden, and gather some flowers, 
One sister should happen to choose ; 

Or to play with the dolls, or to read pretty books, 
Another was sure to refuse. 

One sullenly pouted—while others engaged 
In sharp and severe altercation ; 

While another retired to a corner alone, 
And was crying for very vexation. 

Disgusted and wearied, I longed to come home, 
Where kindness fills every breast, 

And each one desires, as their sweetest delight, 
To render the others more blest, 


MOTHER. 
I often have told you no creature was made 
To live for itself all alone ; 
But to cordially seek others comfort and peace, 
Was the way to be finding our own. 
But a spirit of selfishness always destroyed 
The pleasure it meant to obtain, 
In indulging a wish so contracted and base, 
Disappointment was all we should gain. 
And if it be true that a Heaven on earth 
Is piety, friendship and love, 
°Tis impossible sure that contention and strife 
Can lead to a Heaven above. [Mrs: Sproat. 
t 





an 
TO MY MOTHER. 
Sleep, Mother, sleep ! in slumber blest, 
It joys my heart to see thee rest. 

Unfelt, in sleep, thy load of sorrow, 

Breathe free and thoughtless of to-morrow ; 

And long and light thy slumbers last, 

In happy dreams forget the past. 

Sleep, Mother, sleep! in stumber blest, 
It joys my heart to see thee rest. 

Many’s the —_ she waked for me, 

To nurse my helpless infancy ! 

While cradled on her patient arms, 

She hush’d me with the mother’s charms. 
Sleep, Mother, sleep ! in slumber blest, 
It joys my heart to see thee rest. 

And be it mine, to see thy age, 

With tender care. thy grief assuage : 

This hope is left to poorest poor, 





And richest child can do no more. 
Sleep, Mother, sleep ! in slumber blest, 
It jays my heart to see thee rest. [Miss Edgeworth. 





